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HE TRUE CHRISTMAS spirit is one of giving 
and each year we discover anew that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. But we who are 

in the profession of education are fortunate, for as 
we work together we are constantly rewarded 
manifold by the pleasure and satisfaction we receive 


from giving of our best for children and youth. 


As we look forward to 1960 and another year 
of service, my associates in the State Education 


Department and I wish for you the peace and joy 


of the Christmas Season and the health, vigor and 


courage to continue giving of yourselves and your 


talents in dedication to your important work. 


pCa 


James E. ALLEN, Jr. 





The People of New York State and 


Today’s Challenge to Education 


In this statement released in November the Regents call upon citizens 
of the State to do their utmost to improve the quality of 


education provided in our schools and colleges 


fem REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK HAVE THE RESPON- 
sibility for the well-being of education in the State. New York State traditionally 
has been in the forefront in the quality of the educational programs and services 
provided in its schools and colleges. But the continuing excellence of an educational 
system depends on the degree to which it meets the needs of individuals and society 
under the demands of changing cultural and economic conditions. 

Today our schools and colleges are faced with a set of conditions, some worldwide 
in their scope and import, others more local in nature, that will challenge every 
resource of all the people if our educational institutions are to succeed in their dedi- 
cated purpose: the education of freemen for a dynamic, democratic society. 

Strong public support of education is essential to meet this challenge. Knowing 
that public support depends upon public understanding, the Regents have always con- 
sidered informing the public to be one of the most vital aspects of their responsibility 
for leadership. 

Therefore, at this critical period, the Regents are presenting this statement expressing 
their own sense of urgency concerning the future of education in the hope that every 
thoughtful citizen, understanding more fully the terms of the challenge. will be stirred 


to constructive action. 


THE SETTING AND CONDITIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERPRISE 
HANGE IS THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. ITS PACE 
has been so fast that each succeeding generation lives in a different kind of world; 
its compass so great that it affects every aspect of our lives — individual, community 
and national. These changes have an important bearing on the educational system, 
both through their requirements of a refocusing of school purposes and through 
the stresses and strains they have placed on the administration and operation of the 


educational enterprise. 


The International Scene 

This century has seen realinement and change in the nature of world rivalries, from 
the rivalry of nations or alliances of nations competing for territorial expansion to the 
division of the world into two great ideological camps, competing for the control of 
the minds of men. Essentially, the conflict is between two opposing sets of ideas, 


principles and moral concepts. 
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One of these, embodied in communism, denies the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual. Government is class government: its goal, the promotion of class goals. In this 
framework, the individual is of negligible importance. His rights and freedom are 
defined as the right and freedom to conform and to serve the class purposes. Com- 
munism has set its sights on world conquest, if necessary by force of arms. 

The other set of principles and moral concepts, exemplified in the western democ- 
racies, asserts the dignity and the integrity of the individual and guarantees his freedom 
to pursue his own lawful goals. Governmental forms are conceived by men to pro- 
tect and enhance the things they hold valuable. The government established by our 
Founding Fathers was conceived to give body to the concepts of the dignity, equality 
and freedom of man. Thus, they gave to us that heritage which the Regents heretofore 
have defined as “ Liberty under God, respect for the dignity and rights of each individ- 
ual, devotion to freedom.” For its perpetuation and perfection, the Founding Fathers 
placed their faith, not in force, but in a high level of understanding on the part of the 
people through universal education. 

Another manifestation of the present century is a strong upsurge in the struggle 
of the underdeveloped nations for self-improvement. It is expressed in the rapid 
growth of nationalist feeling and demands for national autonomy. It is expressed 
in the determination of these peoples to improve their entire mode of life through 
rapid technological development. In doing this, they necessarily borrow from the 
more advanced nations. Their problem, out of which grows internal unrest and 
international misunderstanding. is how to make the desired gains without the sacrifice 
of deep-rooted systems of values. 

Worldwide trends and conditions have a strong bearing on our educational require- 
ments. Our place of leadership among the free nations of the world and the respon- 
sibilities and obligations that go with it require, first, the greater understanding of 
democratic principles which develops loyalty to democracy and a sense of individual 
responsibility for its perfection; and, second, a deeper understanding of the other 
peoples of the world, not only of their customs, dress and economic conditions, but 
particularly of their historical backgrounds and the values they hold that will color 
and direct their efforts for economic and social advancement, so that we can work 
with them effectively free from the barriers of distrust that come with failure to 
understand. 


The Rapidity of Socioeconomic Change 

The present century has seen astounding changes in our social and economic life. 
Most obvious are the innovations coming from the laboratory of the scientist, the most 
dramatic being in the fields of medicine, electronics and chemical products and in the 
development of new sources of power. Continued technological improvements and 
automatic devices are more than ever taking over the tasks previously performed by 
man and, at the same time, setting him new tasks higher and more exacting in their 
requirements. Managerial, professional and technical workers are rapidly becoming 
the largest element of the American working population. 

Underlying these more obvious changes have been equally significant changes in 
substantive knowledge. What was believed true of physical and social reality only 
a few decades ago has been replaced by new concepts of physical reality and of human 
nature and human behavior. What had been regarded as separate sciences have been 
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found to be so inextricably interwoven that no one area of science can be thoroughly 
understood without penetrating insights into related scientific areas. Much more is 
known, too, of man and the complexes that affect his growth and behavior. No longer, 
for example, do we try to explain him in the simple terms of heredity or environment. 

These changes contribute to the challenge to education. In a society where auto- 
mation and the machine are displacing the unskilled and the semiskilled, education 
must prepare the oncoming generation for its more exacting role, with a better com- 
mand of the basic communication tools than has been required of any previous 
generation, and with a higher level of understanding of science and the scientific 
method. It has the responsibility for providing specialized training to enough persons 
to meet the demands for scientific, technological and organizational skills. At the 
same time, it must keep in focus the total needs of society and the individual. Hence, 
renewed emphasis must also be given to the liberal arts. In every program of educa- 
tion a balance must be maintained between the specialized and the general — between 


the technological and the humane. 


The Rapid Changes in Population 

Rapid growth and equally rapid population movements have been characteristic of 
our Nation since its colonization, with New York State following the general pattern. 
Since World War II, however, there have been significant changes in the pattern of 
growth and movement. 

Population in these last two decades has grown at a rate far exceeding that expected, 
the major contributing force being a rapidly increasing birthrate. In 1940, the State 
recorded slightly less than 200,000 births. In 1958, there were 362,000 births, an 
increase of 81 percent. This rise is continuing, with an expected 389,000 births 
in 1965. As a result of the increase in the number of births, public school enrollments 
in the State increased from 1,934,000 in 1950 to 2,623,000 in 1958. There is no signifi- 
cant change in the trend in sight; public school enrollments are continuing to expand 
at the rate of an approximate 100,000 pupils a year. 

The surge in enrollments due to increased births is just beginning to affect the 
colleges, whose enrollments have been gradually rising for several years in response 
to the need and desire of more young people for advanced education. Total enroll- 
ments in New York State colleges and universities in 1940 were 162,000. In 1950, 
with many returned veterans enrolled, they had increased to 321,000; in 1958, with 
the wave of veterans largely gone, they had increased further to 383,000. As the 
effect of increased births is felt at the college level, enrollments will increase at an even 
faster rate. 

The last two decades have seen also a highly significant change in the pattern of 
population movement. The population of urban centers has been spilling out over 
the surrounding territory in ever-widening circles. Many cities have remained stable, 
or have lost in population. Rural areas have grown in population only slightly. 
Suburban areas have doubled and tripled in population. 

This population movement is different from preceding population movements in 
that it is more selective in character. It is resulting in significant economic, social 
and ethnic changes in both cities and suburbs. 

Many mushrooming suburban communities, before they are fully developed as 
communities, are being forced to cope with economic, financial, organizational and 
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educational problems for which they are not yet prepared. In the cities, civic and 
educational authorities are faced with the problem of absorbing newcomers into our 
society at a time when many of the people who could transmit to them the values and 
standards of our culture are leaving the areas into which these newcomers move. 


Rising Costs 

Characteristic of this century has been a steady rise in costs. This, of course, has 
had its effect on education. In the last decade, the cost per pupil of public education 
in New York State has risen from $267 in 1947 to $587 in 1958. If the present trend 
continues, it is expected to reach $910 in 1965. The total operating cost of education, 
reflecting not only the effects of inflationary forces and program improvement, but 
that of the great increase in the number of pupils as well, rose from $426 million 
in 1947 to $1,329 million in 1958. Assuming that the forces presently affecting edu- 
cation continue their impact, the cost is expected to rise to $2,400 million in 1963. 

The cost of higher education is rising also. This is reflected in the tuition and living 
costs to students. In 1953, the median basic charge to undergraduate students (tuition, 
standard fees, board and room) in the private residential colleges of New York State 
was $1,425. In 1959, these had risen to $1,885. Total operating expenditures for 
all higher education in New York State rose from $194 million in 1953 to $387 million 
in the year ending June 1958. 

Taking all of these factors into account, it is obvious that a continued rise in the cost 


of education is inevitable for many years to come. 


THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WE MUST HAVE 


N= OF THE CONDITIONS DESCRIBED ABOVE IS SHORT-LIVED. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
communism will continue into the future. Problems connected with the advance- 
ment of underdeveloped countries will not be fully resolved for many decades. The 
changes that technology has made in our way of living, startling as they have been, 
are only a foretaste of what is to come. We can only guess at what even the relatively 
near future will be like. 

The test for the people of a democracy is in how well we can meet the challenge of 
the international situation and of the changing conditions in our own society without 
loss of the cherished values that are our heritage. Our most important resource for 
meeting this test is education. Only through education can we acquire the knowledge 
and understanding of peoples, forces and events, the high level of technical and 
scientific ability, the will and courage, essential for the maintenance of a free society 
and the advancement of mankind. 

This is the challenge to our educational institutions at all levels. What is needed in 
these times is to provide a better education than was provided to any previous gen- 
eration. Therefore, we must have schools and colleges which: 

1. Lead each individual student to the highest level of attainment of which he 

is capable. 

To this end, they must set and adhere to high standards of performance. 
They must identify those with special talents and abilities and provide for 
their fullest possible development. They must work to remove barriers to 
learning arising from socioeconomic or ethnic background. 
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2. Foster understanding and conviction with respect to the principles and 
moral and spiritual values upon which our democracy was founded. 

3. Develop and intensify in all individuals those habits of self-discipline and 
that spirit of regard for the rights of others which are rooted in an abiding 
knowledge and practice of one’s obligations to God, our Creator, and to 
man, our brother. 

4. Prepare people for the more exacting requirements of living in a scientific- 
technological society. 

To meet this goal, they must place greater emphasis on acquiring a 
thorough command of essential facts and skills, and an understanding of 
the principles and relationships that underlie and guide our scientific and 
social developments. 

5. Develop an understanding of other peoples, their backgrounds, modes of 
social organization and value systems. 

This is essential to the peace of the world, for from understanding comes 
the ability to cooperate. 

6. Prepare people to recognize change as an inevitable element of life and to 
meet new conditions with resourcefulness and self-assurance. 

The pioneering spirit of our forefathers must be maintained as this 
Nation grows and develops. Our educational institutions must provide 
opportunity and encouragement for the development of inventive and 
creative genius if we are to cope successfully with the rapid changes that 
have already taken place and that will face us in an accelerated degree in 
the future. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE PEOPLE 


7 URGENCY OF OUR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE THE GREATEST POSSIBLE DEVELOP- 
ment of our human resources to enable people as individuals and us as a Nation 
to meet the demands of our times — is irrefutable. The challenge to our schools, our 
colleges and to all of us is clear. 

Widespread action at all levels to improve our educational institutions is already 
under way. Responding to increased public interest and concern, and aware of their 
heavy responsibilities, trustees, administrators and teachers throughout the State are 


engaged in activities designed to raise the quality of the educational enterprise. With | 
the support and encouragement of the Governor and the Legislature, the Regents and 
the State Education Department have initiated new programs, extended and improved 


established ones, all directed at stimulating and assisting our schools and colleges to 
achieve higher levels of excellence. 





But the conditions of change and growth that call for more and better education are ] 
at the same time making it more difficult to maintain the needed pace of educational 
advancement and to achieve the high level of quality required. o 

Each year in our State opportunities for education must be provided for more people tl 
at every level with no compromise in quality. This must be done under the hampering It 
conditions of steadily rising costs, shortages of manpower in the age groups from st 
which new teachers are drawn and shifts in population so rapid as to make exceedingly th 
difficult the needed, orderly adjustments in plans and programs. ol 
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Moreover, action cannot be postponed. To fall short in any one year of meeting 
essential requirements for physical facilities, teachers and the necessary underpinning 
of State and local financial support is only to aggravate the problems in the following 
years. Every opportunity for sound economy must, of course, be fully employed. 
Every dollar spent must bring a full dollar’s value in return. But any retrenchment 
that lowers the quality of educational effort will have a tragic effect on this generation, 


those to come, and on our entire society. 


Plans of Regents 

The task is to speed the work of overcoming the difficulties and handicaps which 
stand in the way of more rapid progress. The Regents and their staff, headed by the 
Commissioner of Education, and assisted by specialists and advisory groups throughout 
the State, are currently working on many plans for overcoming handicaps to progress. 
They realize the necessity for exploring in all areas of education every technique and 
practice which holds promise for better quality and for placing renewed emphasis 
on techniques and practices of proven value. They are considering ways of improving 
the quality of teachers and teaching. They are formulating proposals for opening up 
additional sources of financial support and for making the State aid formula more 
responsive to changes in cost. They are engaged in studies and experiments to find 
sound ways of achieving greater efficiency and economy in the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of our schools. They are continuously engaged in studies, 
and supporting studies in the local districts, that are aimed at the improvement of the 
instructional program. 

During the months ahead the Regents will report the results of these studies and 
make known their recommendations for action at the State and local levels. 

Decisions will have to be made on these and other vital educational matters. These 
decisions — indeed, every decision about education, large or small, must reflect the 
sense of urgency about education constantly being expressed by enlightened people 
and clearly called for by the times. 

It is unthinkable that at this critical period we should in history commit the folly 
of taking any action which would hamper or restrict the full development of our edu- 
cational potential. The unsettled and demanding world conditions and the exacting 
requirements of technological changes mean that the State cannot, indeed dares not, 
accept anything less than the best that can be provided at all levels. 


Responsibility Shared 

The responsibility for the improvement of education in New York State does not, 
of course, and cannot lie solely with the Regents. It resides in the Governor and in 
the Legislature, who have responsibility for the total welfare of the State and its people. 
It rests with school boards and college trustees whose responsibility is both local and 
statewide. It falls heavily upon administrators and teachers who, day by day, influence 
the life and development of each student. Upon the students themselves rests the 
obligation to do their best and make the most of their capabilities. Above all, respon- 
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sibility for the quality of education rests with the people. The basic decisions rest 


ultimately with them. Our educational institutions will be no better than the people 


demand and are willing to support. 
None can escape the obligation of today’s challenge to education. 
each of us must share the sense of urgency 


If we are to have 


the “ schools and colleges we must have,” 
springing from an understanding of the demands placed upon education by the con- 
ditions of our times. Working together, united and inspired by our sense of urgency, 
we can have schools and colleges which achieve our purpose of educating freemen for a 


dynamic, democratic society, thereby providing the surest guarantee of the preservation 





of the beliefs. values and standards of our way of life. 





Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops 


NDER A GRANT FROM THE UNITED 
U States Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, all supervisory and administrative 
staff in the administrative and field offices 
of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
attended a recent series of workshops on 
supervision. The workshops were coordi- 
nated by the Government Consulting Serv- 
ices, Fels Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia, Pa. Group leaders 
were from the staff of Harbridge House 
of Cambridge, Mass. — Management Train- 
ing and Consultant Service affiliated with 


Harvard University. 


Common Problems Discussed 

Using case material developed by Har- 
bridge House, the staff of the Division met 
with the supervisory staff from the Gen- 
eral Rehabilitation Agencies and Agencies 
for the Blind of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey in four separate workshops 
held over a period of five weeks. The 
workshops discussed cases representing 
complex situations found in a survey of ap- 
proximately 20 rehabilitation agencies 
throughout the country. The problems 
presented by these cases seemed to be com- 
mon to the agencies from which the mate- 
rial was obtained, and presented for dis- 
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cussion a number of the essential elements 
of supervision. The discussions provided 
an opportunity to analyze complex situa- 
tions and formulate appropriate courses of 
action in problems in agency organization, 
delegation of responsibility, review and con- 
trol, communications and planning. 

The workshops were planned by Charles 
Cella and Rodney Lane of Fels Institute, 
Elmer Engstrom of Harbridge House, Dr. 
Salvatore DiMichael and Anthony Di- 
Simone of the Region II of the U.S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the train- 
ing personnel of the State agencies par- 
ticipating in the workshop. Marion E. 
Martin, assistant director, and Harry Cert- 
ner, senior rehabilitation counselor, both 
from the Albany administration office, rep- 
resented the Division of Vocational Re- 


habilitation on the Planning Committee. 





Amendment to Regulations 


The Board of Regents has approved an 
amendment to the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education to discontinue the 
examination for approval in a foreign lan- 
guage previously required for certification 


to teach a modern foreign language. 
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Sir John Johnson Portrait Restored 
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Sir John Johnson 


A portrait of Sir John Johnson, recently 
restored and hung in Johnson Hall, is de- 
scribed and identified as by the artist John 
Mare, in an article in the October issue of 
the New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, senior histo- 
rian. In 1957 the portrait was discovered 
by Dr. Hamilton in Providence, R.I., and 
this led to its acquisition by the Depart- 
ment. Long in the possession of the John- 
son family in Canada, it was obtained in 
1873 by a Buffalo historian, Dr. William 
C. Bryant, and passed on to his heirs. 
Being in bad condition, it had to be cleaned 
and restored. By research in documentary 
sources, Dr. Hamilton was able to identify 
the painter as John Mare (1739-1795), 
who was working in Albany in 1772, the 
date when the portrait was made. The 
owners had mistakenly called it “Sir 
William,” and as such its authenticity was 
doubted. This error is now corrected, the 


circumstances in which the portrait was 
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made are outlined, and two existing copies 
are listed. At Johnson Hall it hangs in the 
white parlor, an appropriate addition to 
other contemporary portraits of Sir Wil- 


liam and his family. 





Dr. Allen Addresses PTA 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
Sixty-Second Convention of the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
held in Albany in October, Commissioner 
Allen called upon the members of the state- 
wide PTA group to take leadership in rais- 
ing the level of educational quality in the 
public schools of the State. 

Dr. Allen urged the PTA representatives 
to take positive steps to assist local school 
officials in improving the quality of their 
schools. 

The theme of the annual convention was 
* Quality Education for Every Child,” and 
in his address in Chancellors Hall of the 
State Education Building, Dr. Allen re- 
minded the delegates that “ never was there 
a time in our life as free people when qual- 
ity of education was more important. The 
future lies not with those with the most 
training, but with those with the best edu- 
cation... The best education is not some- 
thing to be confined to the talented and 
the gifted. It is for every child.” 

In approaching educational problems 
Commissioner Allen urged the PTA mem- 
bers to “ arm yourselves with the true facts, 
develop practical interpretation of your 
schools, assume personal responsibility for 
supporting the schools and be alert and 
ready to defend your school and school offi- 
cials against unjust criticism and misguided 


critics.” 
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Quality in Hands of School Boards 


State sets minimums only, Commissioner asserts; 


urges development of board leadership to 


, \pon AT THE RECORD OF PERFORM- 
ance under the present system of 
local school boards demonstrates that good 
education can flourish under local control, 
Commissioner Allen stated in an address 
before the annual meeting of the New York 
State School Boards Association in Syra- 
cuse, October 26. Noting that most 
boards respond quickly and ably as new 
needs arise and that their constant aim is 
the improvement of their schools, Dr. Allen 
praised school board members for their 
hard work and devotion and deplored the 
fact that too often the public fails to appre- 
ciate the dedicated and loyal services ren- 


dered by school boards. 


Past Standards Inadequate 

The Commissioner warned, however, 
that past standards of achievement, even at 
their highest, will not meet the needs of 
the future. He observed that “we are in 
an era which demands a level of educa- 
tional quality, of performance never before 
reached.” 

Dr. Allen declared that evidences of 
quality in education seem to appear most 
frequently in school districts where the 
board of education does such things as 
these: 

1. Devotes its full attention to matters of 

policy and avoids getting involved in ad- 
ministration and operation. 


t 


Operates as a board — not by committees 
or as individuals. 

3. “Fights” for the best interests of the chil- 
dren and the community, not among its 
members. 
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avoid curtailment of local control 


4. Accepts responsibility for its own deci- 
sions; doesn’t pass the buck to the State 
or to anyone else. 

5. Sets and adheres to high standards of per- 
formance for itself, its staff and for the stu- 
dents in its schools. 

6. Gives at least as much, if not more, atten- 
tion to matters of educational philosophy 
and policies as it gives to matters of busi- 
ness management and finance. 

7. Communicates frequently and regularly 
with the citizens of the community — not 
just when the board wants something from 
the citizens. 

8. Knows its legal powers and makes judicial 
use of them. 


Noting that the Education Law of New 
York State establishes certain minimum 
requirements, standards and programs for 
the operation of the schools and authorizes 
the Regents and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to prescribe other minimums per- 
taining to the curriculum, the education 
of teachers etc., Dr. Allen added: 


The State leaves to the local school 
board the freedom to exceed these mini- 
mums, to set higher standards, to put 
greater depth into the curriculum, to 
extend the school day or the school year 
etc. 

The State places no ceiling on the 
quantity or the quality of education 
which a school board may wish to pro- 
vide. 

The point I wish to make is that there 
is no State law, rule or regulation which 
stands in the way of your efforts to pro- 
vide schools as good as you and the citi- 
zens of your community desire. /n 
short, quality is in your hands. 
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The job of the State is to help you 
by making available to you consultants, 
teaching guides, testing materials and 
other services; by providing adequate 
financial assistance for the support of a 
“ foundation” program appropriate to 
the times, and by granting authority to 
raise the additional revenues required 
for quality. 

The failure of a school board to work 
out and put into effect a program of edu- 
cation of better quality than that man- 
dated and supported by the State, is a 
failure in leadership. It takes no powers 
of leadership or imagination — not even 
much effort—for a school board to 
carry out the minimum program pre- 
scribed by the State. Any board of aver- 
age ability can do that. Leadership by 
a board of education means establishing 
policies which recognize State minimums 
for what they are-——a foundation on 
which to build. It means reaching 
beyond the minimums to assure the best. 

Leadership of this kind gives a posi- 
tive answer to the question, “ Is the sys- 
tem of local boards capable of providing 
the kind and quality of schools required 
by the times in which we live? ” 

I am convinced that local control is 
the source of much of the vigor and 
strength of our school system. I am 
further convinced that any gains in 
uniformity, administrative efficiency 
or economy achieved by vesting 
greater control at higher levels would 
be more than offset by the loss of the 
“will for the best” and the stimula- 
tion derived from locally held respon- 
sibility. 


Local Control Threatened 


But I am also convinced that there is 
a real threat to the continuance of local 
control in the failure of some boards to 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
improve education. Unless you, the 
school board members, sense the urgency 
of today’s needs for high quality in edu- 
cation and exercise leadership in pro- 
viding such education in your commu- 
nity, it will be difficult to withstand 
efforts toward more centralization of 
control, with subsequent curtailment of 
local authority and freedom. 
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Dr. Allen reminded the more than 
3,500 convention delegates that: 


Each school board member of each 
school board is going to have to be will- 
ing to work harder at his job than ever 
before. The increased diligence must 
be given not only for the sake of the stu- 
dents and for society’s needs for edu- 
cated people, but to ensure that the local 
school board system, a unique and basic 
American institution of democratic gov- 
ernment, will prove itself strong enough 
to guarantee its preservation. 

Enlightened in the knowledge of their 
duties and responsibilities, inspired by 
a sense of urgency concerning education, 
school boards can provide the superior 
schools necessary to meet the needs of 
today’s and tomorrow’s world. Will 
they provide such schools? That de- 
pends on each of you! 





Mathematics for Teachers 


Kinescope recordings on 16-millimeter 
sound film of the program “ Mathematics 
for Teachers” broadcast by the Regents 
Educational Television Project over chan- 
nel 11 in New York City in 1958-59 are 
being widely used for teacher training 
throughout the State. This course is now 
being broadcast regularly over station 
WVET in Rochester and the films are being 
shown in auditoriums to teachers in Albany, 
Binghamton, Corning, Ithaca, Poughkeep- 
sie and Rochester. The material presented 
on these films is self-contained in that it 
presupposes no particular prior knowledge 
although some mathematical maturity is 
necessary for understanding. The teacher 
is Harry D. Ruderman, formerly of the 
Bronx High School of Science and now 
chairman of mathematics at Hunter College 
High School. The series consists of eighty- 
nine 30-minute reels and is intended to pre- 
sent a modern approach to mathematics at 


approximately the sophomore college level. 
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Early in 1959, a series of capsule biog- 
raphies of some of the outstanding scholar- 
ship winners was initiated in the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS to acquaint readers with 
the 


group. 


high level accomplishments of the 


These sketches continue the series. 


EDGAR W. COUPER 








Lester Lee Cole Phot 


Graduated from 


Born in Boonville . . . 
Binghamton Central High School, 1916 
Received Regents scholarship in 
Broome County with highest average in 
the State . . . Attended Hamilton Col- 


lege .. . Served in U.S. Army in World 


Warl... A.B. Hamilton College, 1920 
... Phi Beta Kappa.. 
a general insurance agency in Bingham- 
ton, 1920-53... 


. Associated with 


President of this firm, 
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Distinguished Scholarship Winners 





Followup study reveals high level 
of professional achievement 


in diversified fields 


1941-53 ... Now president and director 
of First-City National Bank of Bing- 
hamton ... Trustee, Binghamton Sav- 
ings Bank .. . Director. New York State 
Electric and Gas Corporation, Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 

1948 to 1951 of South- 
ern Tier University Committee which 


Chairman from 


was instrumental in establishing Harpur 
College . . . Trustee, Hamilton College, 
1937-51 .. . Regent of The University 
of the State of New York since 1951... 
Became Vice Chancellor, 1957 . . . Hon- 
orary LL.D. Hamilton College . .. Active 
in many professional and civic organiza- 


tions... Married . . . Two children. 


REX S$. CLEMENTS 





Fabian Bachrach Photo 


Born in Lisbon, N.Y. . . . Graduated 
from Ogdensburg Free Academy, 1922 
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.. . Awarded Regents scholarship in St. 
Lawrence County . . . A.B. Colgate Uni- 
versity, 1926 . . . Elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa . . . Received B.D. from Yale 
Divinity School, 1929 . . . Ordained to 
Presbyterian 1929... Re 


ceived fellowship from Yale for ad- 


ministry, 


vanced study at Edinburgh University 

.. Ph.D. from Edinburgh University, 
1931... Traveled widely in Europe and 
Near East... Assistant minister of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
New York City, 1931-32 .. . Pastor, 
Church of the Covenant, Boston, 
1932-37 . . . Pastor, Bryn Mawr Pres- 


Church, 


ROBERT DELSON 





Born in New York City ... Graduated 
from Albany High School, 1922... 
Awarded Regents scholarship in Albany 


County . . . A.B. Cornell University, 
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byterian Church, since 1937 . . . Diree- 
tor, The Haverford School, since 1938 
... Has preached on an exchange basis 
in Great Britain ... Was guest preacher 
at the American Church in Paris 
Was civilian chaplain in World War I 
at two military bases in this country 
. . Served as chaplain in Korea, 1954 
Assimilated rank, Brigadier Gen- 
eral... Has served on many national 
church committees, boards and agencies 
. . Recipient of several honorary de- 
grees . . . Trustee, Colgate University 


... Married . . . Two sons. 


w) 


1926... Phi Beta Kappa . . . LL.B. Co- 
lumbia University, 1928 . . . Admitted 
to New York State bar, 1929 .. . Asso- 
ciated with Wise & Seligsberg, attorneys, 
1929-31 . . . Associate general counsel, 
Republic Pictures Corporation, 1931-37 
.. . Associated with Delson, Levin and 
Gordon since 1937 . . . Member of firm 
since 1945 . . . Counsel to several for- 
eign governments . . . General coun- 
sel for American Committee on Africa 
and International League for the Rights 
of Man ... Served more than three 
years with U.S. Armed Forces in World 
War II... Lecturer on radio, television 
and forums on foreign affairs . . . Au- 
thor of numerous articles, including 
“The Status of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia in International Law,” “ Immu- 
nity from Taxation of Real Property 
Owned by Delegations to the United 
Nations,” and “ Nationalization of the 
Suez Canal — Issues of Public and Pri- 
vate International Law”... Married... 
Two children. 
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GEORGE WALD 





Koby Phot: 


Born in New York City .. . Graduated 
from Brooklyn Technical High School, 
1923 .. . Awarded Regents scholarship 
from Kings County .. . B.S. from Wash- 
ington Square College of New York 
University, 1927 M.A. Columbia 
University, 1928 . . . Ph.D. in zoology 
from Columbia, 1932 . . . National Re- 
search Council fellow in Germany, 
1932-34 . . . Joined Harvard University 
faculty, 1934 . . . Professor of biology 
since 1948... Eli Lilly Award for “ Fun- 
damental Research in Biochemistry,” 
1939... Lasker Award of the American 
Public Health Association, 1953 
Proctor Medal of the Association for 
Research in Ophthalmology, 1955 . . 
Honorary M.D. University of Berne, 
Switzerland, 1957 . . . Has written nu- 
merous papers on vision and biochemi- 
cal evolution for scientific periodicals 
... Coauthor of Harvard University Re- 
port, General Education in a Free So- 
ciety ... Married ... Two children. 
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Dr. Allen Dedication Speaker 


Speaking at the dedication of the new 
Franklyn S. Barry Elementary School in 
Cortland on October 25, Commissioner 
Allen praised the school boards of the State 
and the citizens of the school districts for 
the record of economy they have achieved 
in the State public school building program 
of the past few years. 

“ More than one-third of all school build- 
ings in New York State were constructed 
since 1950,” the Commissioner said. “ This 
is a tribute to the interest in and devotion 
to good education on the part of the people 
of the State.” 

Referring to the recurring charges of 
waste and extravagances and “ marble 
palaces,” Dr. Allen stated: 

By and large, our boards of education 
have done a fine job. All studies of 
school construction made recently show 
that our new schools, the buildings pro- 
vided to help meet the record enrollments 
of boys and girls in this State, are 
simpler and more efficient in design, less 
ornamental, without embellishments, and 
are safer and more conducive to good 
education than ever before. 


Dr. Allen also paid high tribute to the 
leadership and accomplishments of Dr. 
Franklyn S. Barry, superintendent of 
schools in Cortland, for whom the building 
is named, especially for the services he has 
rendered as a consultant to the State Edu- 
cation Department as a member of many 
statewide education committees. 





Dropped from Roll 


By action of the Board of Regents at its 
October meeting Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, was dropped from the 
roll of registered secondary schools because 
of consolidation with Sleepy Hollow High 
School. 
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Adult Education Report Authorized 


Combines platform of Advisory Council and 


four-part handbook of Department on 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
C that the Board of Regents has ac- 
cepted and authorized publication of a re- 
port, Continuing Education for Adults and 
the State of New York, prepared by the 
Regents Advisory Council on Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The Advisory Council, which is headed 
by C. Scott Fletcher of White Plains, presi- 
dent of the Fund for Adult Education, a 
Ford Foundation affiliate, issued what it 
termed “a platform for continuing educa- 
tion of adults.” 

The Department combined this Advisory 
Council platform statement with a four- 
part handbook on public school adult edu- 
cation. Both documents were distributed 
in preliminary form to delegates at the 
conventions of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators and the 
Adult Education Association of the United 
States held in Buffalo in November. 


The completed publication “may well 


become a national * bible’ for adult edu- 
cation,” according to Dr. Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Education. 

The Advisory Council, which included 
heads of several statewide organizations of 
citizens along with educators and repre- 
sentatives of industry and the State AFL- 
CIO, said that the public schools, especially 
in New York State, “ should share largely 
in the provision of opportunities for adult 
But the council warned that 
the public schools should not “ be expected 


education.” 
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public school adult education 


indiscriminately to meet all adult needs in 
their multifarious expressions.” Recrea- 
tion, the council stated, “should be pro- 
vided by other public and private agencies.” 

The 


ceived programs ” 


money “soundly con- 


to support 
of public school adult 
education, the platform states, “ should be 
forthcoming.” On the controversial issue 
of finance the platform endorsed “ the cur- 
rent practice of charging fees for some 
courses and for materials used, provided 
that fees are never used to prevent the par- 
ticipation of worthy people of limited 


income.” 


State Aid and Local Cost 


On the problem of State aid for adult 


education the Advisory Council recom- 
mended “liberal State financial assistance 
to local programs.” It cautioned, however, 
that “there is, inescapably, a net cost to 
the local school systems which must be met. 
The money allotment for adult education 
should, in our opinion, be as integral and 
permanent an item in a budget as any 
other; it should not be the first item con- 
sidered when reductions in educational ex- 
penditures appear to be necessary. The net 
cost of adult education should unfailingly 
be provided for in local school budgets.” 
The report listed the four main goals of 
New York State public school adult educa- 
better 


tion as helping adults “ become 


citizens,” earn a better living, improve 
family life and enrich their lives as individ- 
uals. The Education Department includes 
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in the handbook a long list of courses which 
can be approved for State aid but urges 
“a careful selection” in each community. 
It recommends citizen advisory councils to 
“help shape the program and help keep it 


within its budgetary limits.” 


Priority Classes 

A chapter of the handbook dealing with 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on adult education clarifies the 
Department’s views on priorities, with re- 
sulting effects on State aid. Highest en- 
couragement is given Americanization 
classes for aliens, English classes for adults 
speaking a foreign language, elementary 
school subjects for adults unable to read 
and write, subjects leading to secondary 
school credit or high school graduation, 
various vocational courses, training of 
practical nurses, behind the wheel courses 
for driver education, courses approved by 
the Civil Defense Commission, instruction 
for the aged and for physically handicapped 
adults, courses in mathematics, sciences and 
foreign languages, and civic and public 
affairs education. 

Revised rules state that “ State aid will 
not be provided for social and recreational 
activities, sports and games activities for 
amusement and entertainment and courses 
which have limited educational objectives.” 
The Education Department is also requir- 
ing that all classes carry “titles which 
appropriately describe their educational 
objectives. Subjects not eligible for State 
aid must be specifically so labeled “ in all 
brochures, catalogs and public announce- 


ments.” 


Advisory Council Members 
Besides Mr. Fletcher, members of the 
Regents Advisory Council are Dr. Walter 


S. Boardman, retired superintendent of 
schools at Oceanside; Victor D’Amico, 
New York City, staff member of the 
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Museum of Modern Art; R. Wolcott 
Hooker, Niagara Falls, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Hooker Chemical Corporation; 
Dr. Ludwig Jaffe, New York City, educa- 
tional consultant to the State AFL-CIO; 
Mrs. George W. McLellan, Corning, presi- 
dent of New York branch, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Theodore 
Masterson, Snyder, chairman for adult 
education of the State School Boards Asso- 
ciation; Philip H. Michaels, New York 
City, president of Sachs Stores; Harrison 
Otis, Hewlett, president of the Public 
School Adult Educators; Mrs. William 
Shary, Baldwin, past president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Dr. 
Francis A. Turner, New York City, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. Lester Mar- 
kel, editor of The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine, was a member prior to resigna- 
tion in September. 

In transmitting the report to the Regents 
the council, through Chairman Fletcher, 
asked permission to print and distribute 
copies of the report nationally, at the 
expense of a foundation. He also noted 
that several of the Regents, notably 
Regent Carl H. Pforzheimer of Purchase. 


have aided the committee in its study. 





Dr. Kille Is Speaker 
Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Commis- 


sioner for Higher and Professional Educa- 
tion, was the keynote speaker at the general 
assembly of the Fourth Annual Teachers 
Congress at St. John’s University on No- 
vember 3. “ American Education: Founda- 
tion of Freedom” was the theme of this 
year’s congress which was attended by some 
1,500 school teachers, principals, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, school board members 


and parents. 
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Farewell to “Mr. Hooky Cop”... 


Oldtime truant officers disappearing from schools; 


attendance workers now professionally trained 


Henry R. Kunze 


Assistant in School Attendance 


A SURVEY JUST COMPLETED BY THE AT- 
tendance Unit of the Bureau of Guid- 
ance shows significant strides away from 
the old concept of the attendance worker 
as an untrained, primarily investigatory 
and authoritarian functionary. More and 
more school districts throughout the State 
are appointing attendance workers who 
have the necessary training to search out 
and deal effectively with the causes of non- 
attendance in the child, the home, the school 
and the community. 

In this recent survey, information was 
obtained concerning 1,325 of the approxi- 
mately 1,600 attendance workers in New 
York State. Of these, 631 hold either a 
baccalaureate or master’s degree and 458 
others have had some college training. The 
survey shows that 587 attendance workers 


are now employed on a full-time basis. 


Requirements Set Up in 1945 

Prior to 1955 there were practically no 
formal requirements for attendance service. 
In 1955, however, the Legislature required 
that all full-time attendance personnel in 
school districts outside New York City be 
professionally trained. This legislation 
was implemented in March 1957 by the 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation setting forth the requirements for 
an attendance teacher certificate. These 


provisions were extended in 1958 to in- 
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clude New York City. All persons newly 
appointed to full-time employment in this 
field must now hold either a provisional or 
permanent certificate as an attendance 
teacher. Permanent certification calls for 
the possession of a baccalaureate degree or 
its equivalent and the completion of 30 
hours of prescribed courses related to effec- 
tive attendance work. 


Certification Increasing 

Since the regulations were issued, inter- 
est on the part of attendance teachers and 
supervisors in the achievement of the neces- 
sary training for full certification has con- 
tinued unabated and many presently em- 
ployed persons are making intensive efforts 
to obtain their certification through in- 
service training. The Attendance Unit has 
been encouraging these efforts in its meet- 
ings and conferences and by helping to 
establish courses and workshops leading 
to college credit and certification in this 
area. 

Considering that less than three years 
ago the only “ requirement ” for the attend- 
ance supervisor position was that a person 
be 21 years of age, the increasingly large 
number of trained people in the field indi- 
cates the degree of interest in profession- 
alization. The workers with little training 
are, for the most part, those serving smaller 
districts in a part-time capacity where the 
Attendance Teacher Law does not apply. 
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Regents Examinations Committees 


Experienced teachers recruited from schools 


throughout State to prepare questions 


Auice T. DALy 
Associate, Bureau of Examinations 


and Testing 


ACH YEAR SCORES OF EXPERIENCED AND 

highly capable teachers are recruited 
from schools throughout the State to write 
Regents examinations. During this past 
year almost 100 teachers from 74 different 
schools served on Regents examinations 
committees. They came to Albany from 
many different parts of the State — Olean, 
Staten Island, Massena, Poughkeepsie, 
Skaneateles and Bay Shore —and from 
many different schools — Erasmus Hall, 
Rye, Archbishop Stepinac, Batavia, Shenen- 
dehowa Central and Ambherst Central. 
When their work was completed, a total 
of 85 examinations had been prepared in 39 


different subjects. 


Examination Procedure 

These committee members, appointed by 
the Board of Regents on recommendation 
of the Commissioner of Education and the 
State Examinations Board, work long 
hours at home developing questions in the 
specific areas assigned to them. Then a 
meeting of the entire committee is held 
with Department personnel to evaluate the 
difficulty, curricular validity and appropri- 
ateness of each examination. In this meet- 
ing, painstaking care is taken to insure 
that the examination is a good measure 
of the course objectives and that the empha- 
sis is generally satisfactory from the view- 
point of content sampling. After the 
examinations have been approved by ques- 
tion committee members, these examina- 
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tions are given an independent review by 
teacher consultants and then submitted to 
the Revision Committee, a group of out- 
standing superintendents and_ principals, 
for final approval. 

The question committees and Revision 
Committee members, as well as the teacher 
consultants, feel a very keen sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the pupils who will 
take the examinations, toward the teachers 
who have prepared these pupils for the ex- 
aminations and toward the parents who are 
becoming increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of an accurate appraisal of their 
sons’ and daughters’ achievements. Dur- 
ing the year 1959, more than 1.1 mil- 
lion Regents papers were written by about 
450,000 pupils in grades 10-12. In other 
words, the achievement of about 80 per- 
cent of the senior high school pupils in 
the approximately 1,200 approved public 
and nonpublic high schools in New York 
State was evaluated by one or more Regents 


examinations. 


Committee Members Dedicated 

The responsibility for constructing fair 
examinations which will offer a challenge 
but which will not be excessively difficult 
is a staggering one. Yet this responsibility 
is met squarely and competently by the 
various committee members involved in the 
preparation of Regents examinations. Few 
people realize the unselfish effort and extra- 
ordinary ingenuity required by this under- 
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taking. The attitude of these committee 
members can be summed up very briefly: 
They are dedicated teachers. The unselfish 
manner in which they devote their energies 
and talents not only to the pupils in their 
own schools but also to the cause of edu- 
cation in this State sets a pattern of pro- 
fessional responsibility of which all educa- 
tors can be proud. 

The question committees and Revision 
Committee members who have contributed 
to the Regents examinations administered 
in August 1959 and those to be adminis- 
tered in January and June 1960 are as fol- 


lows: 


Business and Distributive Education: Eva E. 
Firra, Ithaca High School; Winifred McMahon, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn; William 
H. Collins, Batavia Junior-Senior High School; 
Norman Marcussen, Riverside High School, Buf- 
falo; Abraham Pollack, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 

Citizenship Education: Gerard Oak, Walton 
High School, New York City; Samuel Polatnick, 
Martin Van Buren High School, Queens Village; 
Ruth G. Saulsbury, Niskayuna High School; 
Jennie Smith, Kenmore Schools; Gerald Snyder, 
Milne High School, Albany; Langdon W. Wal- 
rath, Long Beach High School; Leo Doheny, 
Kingston High School. 


Comprehensive Vocational Agriculture: Julian 
M. Carter, Wellsville Central School; Stanley V. 
Oakes, Shenendehowa Central School, Elnora; 
Frederick Tom, Cornell University; Stanley 
Warren, Cornell University. 

Comprehensive Homemaking: Pauline Dudley, 
State University College of Education, Oneonta; 
Eleanor J. Howard, Walton Central School; Ida 
Parker, General Brown Central School, Dexter; 
Frances Bliven, Geneseo Central School. 


Comprehensive Music: Lawrence Beck, East- 
ridge High School, East Irondequoit; H. Paul 
Bennett, Sherman Central School; Howard Hovey, 
Riverhead Public Schools; Philip Klein, 
Skaneateles Central School. 

English: Oscar Fidell, William Howard Taft 
High School, New York City; Winnifred Rams- 
dell, Massena High School; Doris St. John, 
Royalton-Hartland Central School, Middleport; 
Carolyn Tuttle, Somers Central School; Mar- 
garet D. Young, Brighton High School; Ethel C. 
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Torgeson, Poughkeepsie High School; Frances 
W. Elliott, Bay Shore High School; Rose Mary 
O'Connor, Fulton High School. 

Foreign Languages: Arthur S. Ackerman, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn; Norma 
A. Enea, Amberst Central School, Snyder; 
Gretchen Trenkle, Olean Senior High School; 
Marie C. Gentner, Batavia High School; Louis 
P. Raichle, Curtis High School, Staten Island; 
Abraham Aaroni, Jamaica High School; Solomon 
Feffer, George Washington High School, New 
York City; Bilhah Z. Klein, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn; Emma Menna, Christo- 
pher Columbus High School, New York City; 
Anna Izzo Nolfi, East High School, Rochester; 
Luciana Hnatt, Rye High School; Sister Mary 
Gonzaga, St. Teresa of Avila Junior High School, 
Albany; M. Elizabeth Costello, Dobbs Ferry High 
School; Laura B. Fernandez, Schalmont Junior- 
Senior High School. 

Mathematics: LeRoy R. Bigelow, Poughkeepsie 
High School; Benjamon Bold, Seward Park High 
School, New York City; Antonia Higginson, Fort 
Hamilton High School, New York City; Stanley 
R. Morey, Oswego Central School; Robert Row- 
ley, Amherst Central School, Snyder; Randolph 
Gardner, State University College of Education, 
Albany; Anne Motycka (deceased), Thomas R. 
Proctor High School, Utica; Carl Munshower, 
Colgate University, Hamilton. 

Science: Neil Abell, Suffern High School; 
Emanuel Blank, Lafayette High School, Brook- 
lyn; Mary Chassin, Holland Central School; 
Evelyn Morholt, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn; Alice Shaw, Scotia-Glenville Central 
School; Samuel Bloom, Monroe High School, 
Rochester; John Carr, Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore; Henry Dorin, Boys High 
School, Brooklyn; Raymond Halloran, Curtis 
High School, Staten Island; Carroll B. Lehman, 
Cooperstown Central School; Thomas Asbury, 
East Aurora High School; William McClennan, 
Scotia-Glenville Junior High School; Fred 
Schering, Andrew Jackson High School, Cambria 
Heights; Earle Cleaves, Bethlehem Central High 
School, Delmar; (Rev.) Robert J. Kane, Arch- 
bishop Stepinac High School, White Plains; 
George Kanstroom, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn; William Yates, Liberty Central 
School; Horace McNeil, Haaren High School, 
New York City; Sebastian Haskel, Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City; Harley Hills, 
Valley Stream High School; Frank Reed, Oswego 
High School; George Russell, Canandaigua 
Academy; David Schiffman, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn; Edward Staudte, Baldwin 
High School. 
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Technical Regents: James J. Quinn, Brooklyn 
Technical High School; Francis Schmidt, McKee 
Vocational and Technical High School, Staten 
Island; Ralph Young, Mont Pleasant High 
School, Schenectady; Armand Bassi, Brooklyn 
Technical High School; Henry Goebel, Edison 
Technical and Industrial High School, Rochester; 
Richard Klett, Union-Endicott High School; 
William Tiedemann, H. W. Smith Technical and 


Industrial High School, Syracuse. 


Revision Committee: Carl W. Baisch, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kenmore; Harry Eisner, 
Principal, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brook- 
lyn; Maurice Hopkins, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City; John F. McNeill, 
Principal, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn; 
John W. Turner, Principal, Chautauqua Central 
School; (Rev.) William Turner, Principal, 
Cardinal McCloskey High School, Albany; Alden 
T. Stuart, Superintendent of Schools, Patchogue; 
Louis J. Wolner, Principal, Homer Central School. 





New School Nurse-Teachers 

A series of 10 regional conferences has 
recently been completed for new school 
nurse-teachers. This marks the seventh 
year in which similar conferences have 
been held. 

The total attendance at the 1959 confer- 
ences was 300. An increase over the pre- 
vious year of 10 percent in the attendance 
of new school nurse-teachers indicates that 
these one-day sessions are increasingly 
effective in reaching new personnel early 
in their school employment. In addition 
to the new school nurse-teachers, school 
nurse-teacher supervisors, school adminis- 
trators and directors of pupil personnel 
services participated in the sessions. 

The conference agenda included a review 
of the functions of the school nurse-teacher. 
her working relationships with other school 
personnel and factors related to profes- 
sional preparation. The meetings also pro- 
vided an opportunity to describe the serv- 
ices available from the Bureaus of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services and 
to distribute Department materials. 

The conferences were sponsored by the 
Bureau of Health Service in cooperation 
with local school administrators. Confer- 
ence leaders were Dorothy C. Tipple, as- 
sociate in school nursing, and Mary K. 
Candlin and Louise Denison, assistants in 


school nursing. 
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Enrollment Figures Increase 


Preliminary fall enrollment figures from 
all colleges and universities in New York 
State indicate increases over the fall of 
1958 in all categories of full-time students, 
according to Commissioner Allen. 

While the overall increase amounts to 
only about 1,000 more students than last 
year, a significant rise is observed in the 
number of first-time freshmen. In_ this 
category there are almost 9,400 more than 
last year, an increase of about 18 percent, 
Dr. Allen reported. 

In general, the number of full-time stu- 
dents was greater than a year ago while the 
reported number of part-time students was 
smaller. For example, there were 9,000 
more full-time students in 1959 but 8,000 
fewer part-time enrollees. 

Total enrollment was reported at 379,000. 
Of this number, 198,000 were defined as 
full-time students. Part-time students num- 
bered 181,000. There are currently nearly 
60,000 freshmen who enrolled in a college 
for the first time. 

The preliminary survey just completed 
by the State Education Department is based 
on reports from all degree-granting higher 
institutions in the State, both public and 
private. It includes junior colleges, four- 
year colleges and those with graduate and 
professional programs. Final and more de- 
tailed figures are now being compiled. 
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Scholarships Processed by Machines 


Automation scores examinations, selects winners 


and prepares lists and award notifications 


KENNETH Duryea, Head Tabulating 
Machine Operator, and Martin 
RutHer, Senior Statistician 


[ 1959, THERE WERE 7,000 REGENTS 
scholarships awarded to high school 
seniors as a result of a competitive exam- 
ination in which 47,000 participated. The 
tremendous job of scoring the examina- 
tion papers, selecting the winners by 
county and preparing lists and _notifica- 
tions to the winners was accomplished by 
machines in a rapid and economical man- 
ner. The machines also carry on the pro- 
gram of notifying a total of 27,000 schol- 
arship holders of their stipends which 
are reviewed each year. 


Varied Uses for Cards 


The process begins with the punching 
of a card for each candidate. Examination 
papers are scored by electrically operated 
machines for each part of the examina- 
tion. Part scores are then entered on 
punch cards by tabulating equipment and 
automatically combined to provide total 
scores of candidates which also appear on 
the cards. Further sorting of the cards 
in order of achievement within each county 
provides the list of winners and alternates 
to whom scholarships are awarded. 

The usefulness of the punched cards 
does not cease at this point. Machines 
are used to print a variety of lists from 
the cards. A list of all participants 
together with their grades is printed for 
each school and sent to the guidance coun- 
selor of the school. Lists of winners are 
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sent to the Governor, members of the Leg- 
islature and the press. Also prepared is 
a list of honorable mention students - 
those in the top 20 percent who were nei- 
ther winners nor alternates — for the use 
of colleges with unfilled scholarships and 
for evaluation of college applicants. 

For those who are awarded scholarships 
the cards which have already been pre- 
pared serve the additional purpose of noti- 
fying them of their stipends. The cards 
are retained throughout the period which 
the scholarships are held, three to five 
years, and are used to notify scholarship 
holders and colleges of the stipends which 
are subject to change annually on the basis 
of the income of parents. 

Though the scholarship program will 
expand sharply in the coming years, we 
can look forward to continued efficient 


operation by machine processing. 





Admitted to University 

The Board of Regeats at its October 
meeting approved the admission to The 
University of the State of New York on a 
five-year provisional basis of Memorial 
Junior High School, Huntington Station, 
Long Island, as a three-year junior high 
school beginning September 1959. 
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Closed-Circuit Evaluation Scheduled 






















Pupil achievement and student-teacher attitudes 


in Cortland television project to be tested 





EXCHANGING VIEWS: Members of the Regents Closed-Circuit Project Evaluation Com- 
mittee meet in studio A of the Munson Corners School, Cortland. Shown here are Dr. Carl 
Schroeder, supervisor of elementary education, Cortland Public Schools; Dr. Philip A. Cowen, 
Director of Research in Higher Education, State Education Department; Raymond W. Graf, 
project director; John Williamson, radio-TV coordinator for the Cortland Board of Education; 
Franklyn S. Barry, superintendent of schools, Cortland, and Kenneth Hotchkiss, guidance direc- 
tor, Cortland Public Schools. Chester A. Lacy, district superintendent of schools, Cortland ( 

County, also a member of the committee, was unable to attend the meeting. 








‘ 
a 

RayMonp W. GraF . 
Project Director cl 

HE DIVISION OF RESEARCH IN HIGHER Evaluation for the 1959-60 school year, ve 
Education and the Division of Edu- the project’s second year, is designed to us 
cational Communications in cooperation test not only the academic achievement of be 
with the boards of education at Cortland, the television student and his growth in Cz 
Truxton and Virgil have scheduled an eval- terms of the extended enrichment pro- ed 
uation program for the Regents Closed- grams available to him, but also the atti- col 





Circuit Project in Cortland County. tude of the student and teacher toward ani 
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the medium — their acceptance of it and 
the unique motivation offered by it. 
One segment of the evaluation program 
is an observation team which for two days 
will interview Cortland, Truxton and Vir- 
gil administrators, teachers, parents and 
students; visit classes and the television 
studio, and review questionnaires and 
examinations of television pupils. The 
purpose of the team’s visit will be to (1) 
determine broad implications and sugges- 
tions for utilizing and strengthening the 
objectives of quality and efficiency in edu- 
cation and (2) evaluate the program in 
terms of what they can observe during 
their two-day visit. The team will be sup- 
plied with a set of broad questions from 
the Bureaus of Elementary and Secondary 
Curriculum Development to guide the 
investigation. A college representative, a 
school board member, a school superin- 
tendent and principal and a secretary will 
be the team members. A report resulting 


from the study will be published later. 


Specific Courses Examined 

The Research Offices of the Department 
intend to evaluate specific courses through 
standard examinations and student-teacher 
questionnaires. The television courses 
selected for evaluation are geometry, health 
for grade 11 and science for grade 6. John 
Williamson, radio-TV coordinator for the 
Cortland Board of Education, intends to 
evaluate fifth grade science classes which 
are divided into three segments: total tele- 
vision, with classroom followup and total 
classroom instruction. 

Richard L. Carner of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity reading clinic will continue the eval- 
uation of elementary reading that was 
begun during the 1958-59 school year. 
Carl J. Freudenreich, supervisor of English 
education for the Department, will also 
continue in his capacity as special consult- 
Mr. Freuden- 


ant to the reading project. 
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reich will supervise the studio reading 
teachers in the preparation of their mate- 
rials and TV presentations. 

Evaluation results will be published. 
Dr. Philip A. Cowen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Research in Higher Education for 
the Department, is responsible for the 
administration of the evaluation program. 
He will be assisted by an Ithaca College 
faculty member. 





Discrimination Study 

Commissioner Allen has announced that 
the State Education Department, the State 
Commission Against Discrimination and 
the Association of Colleges and Universities 
in the State of New York are now partici- 
pating in a cooperative program to deter- 
mine whether discrimination exists in off- 
campus housing available to students. The 
three participating agencies will then rec- 
ommend steps to be taken if such discrimi- 
nation is found. 

Dr. Allen reported that increasing en- 
rollments in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in New York State are resulting in 
increased dependence on private housing 
for student residential purposes. 

The Commissioner stated that the three 
agencies will attempt to ascertain the facts 
through a questionnaire to be completed 
by all college presidents before a program 
of action is considered for implementation 
in the State. A staff committee of four men 
has been appointed to work on the discrim- 
ination problem. Named to this commit- 
tee are Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Higher Education; 
Lester W. Ingalls, executive secretary of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities; 
Edward Rutledge, director of housing, 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
and Theron A. Johnson, Administrator of 
the Department’s Division of Intercultural 
Relations in Education. 
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School Psychologists Increasing 


Of the 759 school districts in the State 
having 200 or more pupils, 481 (63 per- 
cent) employed either a part-time or a full- 
time school psychologist during 1958-59. 
It is expected that the number of school 
psychologists outside New York City will 
rise about 20 percent higher for the current 
school year. The total number of school 
psychologists serving in schools outside 
New York City has increased from about 
52 in 1951 to 427 in 1958-59. 

The comprehensiveness of the growth in 
the provision of school psychologists in 
school districts throughout New York State 
is illustrated by the fact that in 1958-59 
only three counties out of 62 in the State 
were without the services of a school psy- 
chologist in one or more school districts in 


the county. Of these three counties, each 
of which is rural and sparsely populated, 
there are indications that two will soon 
join the ranks of the other 59, provided 
qualified school psychologists are available. 

Many school districts employed more 
than one full-time school psychologist, the 
ratio of school psychologists to pupils vary- 
ing from district to district. These school 
psychologists are certificated as such by 
the Bureau of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification for employment by the schools. 
The increased employment of school psy- 
chologists by local school boards seems to 
be based on recognition of the practical 
relationships between school psychological 
services and the achievement of basic edu- 


cational objectives. 





Hamburg Guidance 
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Director Honored 


COUNSELOR 0of the 
Year award is presented to 
Marvin Mandel (center), 
guidance counselor at Fron- 
tier Central School, Ham- 
burg, by Milo Van Hall, 
admissions director, State 
University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Al- 
fred, of which Paul B. 
Orvis, left, is director. 
Award is given annually 
by institute to area coun- 
selor for “ interpreting two- 
year higher education to 
high school students.” 
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Educational Charters Approved 


i be BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
October 30 took a number of charter 
actions relating to educational institutions. 

The provisional charter of Coram Public 
Library, Suffolk County, was amended 
changing the name to Middle Island Cen- 
tral Public Library and redefining the area 
served by the library. 

The provisional charter of Westchester 
Academy of Medicine, White Plains, was 
amended changing the location of the cor- 
poration from White Plains to Purchase, 
Westchester County, and was made abso- 
lute. The corporation provides post- 
graduate educational opportunities and 
facilities to members of the medical profes- 
sion and maintains a medical library for 
study and research. 

The provisional charter of Mount Saint 
Mary College, Newburgh, Orange County, 
was amended eliminating the restriction 
that instruction offered be available only 
to members of the religious community and 
authorizing the college to conduct courses 
leading to the degree of associate in applied 
science as well as the associate in arts de- 
gree previously authorized. A three-year 
extension of the charter was approved. 

Five-year extensions were approved for 
the provisional charters of Louise Adelia 
Reed Memorial Library, Hancock, Dela- 
ware County; New Woodstock Free Li- 
brary, Madison County, and Sullivan Free 
Library, Chittenango, Madison County. 

New York School for Nursery Years, 
New York, was granted a three-year exten- 
sion of its provisional charter. 

Beechmont School, Inc., New Rochelle, 
Westchester County, was granted a five- 
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year provisional charter to conduct a pri- 
vate school for boys and girls from pre- 
school through the third grade. 

East Greenbush Nursery School, Rens- 
selaer County, was granted a five-year pro- 
visional charter. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to East Nassau Yeshiva, Syosset, 
Nassau County, to establish a private ele- 
mentary and secondary school for boys and 
girls, including nursery school and kinder- 
garten, and “to teach Hebrew ethical and 
moral traditions in keeping with the best 
American traditions.” 

Provisional charters valid for three years 
were granted to The Mayfair Nursery 
School, town of Glenville, Schenectady 
County, and Orangeburg Community Nurs- 
ery School, Rockland County. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to Parents Council School for Re- 
tarded Children, Kenmore, Erie County, 
to provide help and training for children 
who have special learning disabilities due 
to mental retardation. 

Phoenicia Library, Phoenicia, Ulster 
County, and West Nyack Free Library, 
Rockland County, were granted five-year 
provisional charters. 

Pro Deo Association for Catholic Col- 
leges, Blauvelt, Rockland County, was 
granted a five-year provisional charter. 
The organization was established to aid 
institutions of higher learning offering pro- 
grams of studies designed for the educa- 
tion of women who are members of reli- 
gious communities and to provide mutual 
help through the exchange of ideas, faculty, 


facilities and services. 
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John Whiteraft Named Bureau Chief 


John E. Whitcraft, former associate in 
business education, was promoted to Chief 
of the Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education effective October 8. He _ suc- 
ceeds Clinton A. Reed, who retired on 
December 31, 1958. 

Mr. Whitcraft joined the staff of the 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation in the Education Department in 
1945. In this capacity he served, at vari- 
ous times, the western, northern and east- 
ern New York counties. 
was associated with Alfred University as 
chairman of the department of business 


Previously he 


and secretarial studies. He has also 
served as high school principal and busi- 
ness teacher in Ohio, business teacher at 
Ottawa, Kans., business teacher and vice 
chairman of the department at Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, and summer 
instructor at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Graduated from Kansas State Teachers 
College with bachelor degrees in both com- 
merce and education, he received a mas- 
ter’s degree in education from the same 
institution in 1934. In addition he has 
taken work at Thiel College, Greenville, 





John E. Whitcraft 


Pa.; the University of Pittsburgh; State 
University College of Education at Albany, 
and five summers of graduate work in busi- 
ness education at Harvard University. 





Recent Staff Changes Announced 


Recent personnel changes in the State 
Education Department include the follow- 
ing staff members: 

Mrs. Nipa E. THoMas was provisionally 
appointed field representative (education) 
effective October 15. 
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Dr. Henry C. VAN ACKER received a 
permanent appointment as supervisor of 
school medical services effective October 22. 

Bituincs G. BURLINGAME was perma- 
nently appointed associate in school busi- 
ness management effective November 5. 
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Area Guidance Groups Aid Program 


ie BUREAU OF GUIDANCE, IN ITS 
efforts to develop and improve guid- 
ance and counseling programs in New 
York State and to keep guidance personnel 
informed of current guidance activities and 
trends, places strong reliance upon the 
work of two State organizations, 10 State 
branches of national organizations, and 39 
small, informal county or area groups. 

The statewide organizations, the 1,100- 
member New York State Counselors Asso- 
ciation and the approximately 500-mem- 
ber New York State Association of Deans 
and Guidance Personnel, each of which 
holds annual conferences of two to three 
days duration, keep their membership 
informed of State guidance activities 
through periodic newsletters and releases. 
They both have around-the-year function- 
ing committees which address themselves 
to various guidance areas. 

Ten groups of counselors, each ranging 
from 30 to 200 members, are affiiated as 


branches either with the national Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association 
or the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Members are thus able to apply 
national guidance developments to their 
respective local scenes. 

In recent years the Bureau of Guidance 
has encouraged and helped to form county 
or area counselor groups, which now num- 
ber 39 and vary in size from 6 to 25 mem- 
bers. These groups usually meet once a 
month, plan area guidance activities, pro- 
vide programs on topics of current interest 
in the area, present immediate problems 
and exchange ideas. They often meet with 
other groups, such as the local New York 
State Employment Service, to discuss mutu- 
ally helpful relationships. Burton L. The- 
lander, associate in education guidance, 
serves as liaison coordinator for the Bureau 
of Guidance with these groups. Bureau 
of Guidance supervisors not only maintain 
continuous contact with these groups, in 





ADDRESSING the meeting of the Western Suffolk County Guidance Association is Anthony 
Fantaci, counseling supervisor, New York State Employment Service. Seated are Pauline 
Anderson, supervisor of testing, NYSES; Frances Dempsey, president, Suffolk Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and Margaret Greene, associate in education guidance, State Education Department. 
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their respective supervisory areas, but 
attend at least one meeting a year and 
present guidance developments on the State 
level. Last year, seven supervisors made 
73 visits to county or area group meetings. 

\ typical group activity is exemplified 
by a meeting of the Capital District Guid- 
ance Association held last spring at Shaker 
High School near Albany. President 
Arlene Superko, counselor, Bethlehem 
Central School, Delmar, and her executive 
committee arranged a program to show 
members the new Shaker High School 
plant, the guidance department facilities, 
program functions and the data process- 
ing equipment being extensively used. 

To acquaint counselors with the exten- 
sive and current activities of the New York 
State Employment Service, a School-Em- 
ployment Service Workshop was sponsored 
last spring by the Western Suffolk Guid- 
ance Association. 

Forty-five counselors and NYSES staff- 


ers were present to hear Anthony Fantaci, 


NYSES counseling supervisor, act as work- 
shop leader and speak on “ Cooperative 
Relations Between Schools and NYSES.” 
Margaret M. Greene, associate in education 
guidance, brought greetings from the 
Bureau of Guidance and detailed the rela- 
tions between NYSES and the Bureau. 
Maxine Frosh, NYSES upstate counseling 
supervisor, spoke on “Counseling and 
Placement in NYSES.” Pauline Anderson, 
State supervisor of testing, occupational 
analysis and industrial services for NY- 
SES, described the New York State 
Employment Service Testing Program. 
Because of the very close relationship 
in functions for the handicapped student, 
William C. 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Education Department, was invited 
to participate in the workshop. His pre- 
sentation on “ Rehabilitation in Relation 
to New York State Employment Service 
and the Schools ” proved most valuable to 


Spinelli, district supervisor, 


the meeting. 





DEMONSTRATION: Bernard Jordan, director of pupil personnel services, and Millard 
Smith, principal, Shaker High School, explain machine processing of pupil data to Arlene 
Superko, counselor, Bethlehem Central High School, and Mary Egerton, counselor, Colonie 
Central High School, at a meeting of the Capital District Guidance Association held recently. 
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Educators Discuss Guidance Program 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT was host to this group of education officials from seven 
nearby States who met in Albany recently to discuss improved school guidance techniques. 


Education officials from seven nearby 
States attended a regional conference in 
Albany on October 28 through 30 to con- 
sider improvements in guidance counsel- 
The 


State Education Department was host to 


ing and testing in the public schools. 


the group. 

The meeting. called by the U.S. Office 
of Education, was the first such regional 
conference to be conducted in the United 
States. Subsequent meetings will be held 
in Lincoln, Neb.; Denver, Colo.; Salem, 
Oreg.; Chicago, Ill.: Jackson, Miss., 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Besides New York State, States partici- 
pating in the Albany conference were Con- 


and 


necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Officials of the Department who _par- 
ticipated in the conference, included Com- 
missioner Allen, who acted as host, and 
Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education, in charge of the Title 


V-A work in the State concerned with 
guidance and testing, federally aided 


under provisions of the National Defense 
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Act of 1958. Dr. Van Kleeck 


was joined by Bruce E. Shear, Chief of the 


Education 


Bureau of Guidance, and Dr. Sherman N. 
Tinkelman, Chief of the Bureau of Exami- 
nations and Testing. 

Dr. Allen reported that more than 600 
public high schools in New York State 
have already applied for Federal financial 
help in improving their counseling serv- 
ices and a still larger number of schools 
in the State have been supplied with new 


aptitude and achievement tests. 


Staff members representing the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare were headed by Dr. R. I. Grigsby, 
Acting U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 





New Vocational Programs Launched 


National Defense Education Act funds 


NeELson J. MurBACH 
Chief, Bureau of Trade and 
Technical Education 


HE CONCEPT THAT LARGER SCHOOL 
T administrative units will provide 
broader educational opportunities is being 
proved correct through the use of Federal 
funds under Title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act. Since December 
24, 1958, when New York State’s plan was 
approved by the Board of Regents and the 
U.S. Office of Education, six area voca- 
tional school programs have been started. 
They are providing education for potential 
highly skilled technicians who will find 
their work in the defense industries. New 
York State with an original allotment of 
$212,890 for the fiscal year 1959 was able 
to use to advantage another $98,413 in 
unclaimed funds previously allotted to 
other States. For area vocational school 
programs the funds totaling $311,303 were 
allocated to boards of cooperative educa- 
tional services in supervisory districts 1 
and 2 in Erie County, district 2 in Suffolk 
County, district 2 in Westchester County 
and boards of education in Levittown and 
Olean. In addition the Syracuse Board 
of Education received funds to assist in 
the conduct of a survey in the Onondaga 
County area to determine the need for 
technicians and their educational program. 

By September 8, 1959, the six programs 
had an enrollment of approximately 300 
secondary school students in grades 10, 11 
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provide benefits for students 


and 12. For the first time these students 
had an opportunity to participate in a tech- 
nical education program. Without the use 
of the Federal funds under the Defense 
Act, this opportunity would not have been 
available. Each of the programs is serving 
students from at least two school districts 
and students from seven districts are bene- 
fiting from one of the programs. The tech- 
nical course offerings provided in New 
York State follow the national pattern: 
six schools are offering electronics and one 
mechanical drafting and design; the major- 
ity of courses are being offered in the com- 
prehensive high schools. 

Courses for adults for preemployment 
and upgrading purposes will soon be 
offered under the six area vocational 
With the addition of 


adult classes and the increased enrollment 


school programs. 


of secondary school students, it can be con- 
servatively estimated that 750 persons will 
be served through the educational facilities 
provided. Add to this the possible use 
of the facilities during the summer months 
and the number of persons that can be 
served becomes a very satisfying estimate. 

The development of area _ vocational 
school programs under the Defense Act is 
a fine example of a close cooperative work- 
ing relationship between the local public 
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school authorities and the Education De- 
partment. Without it, the programs could 
not have been launched in the short six 
months of time that was available. The 
local boards of education, their superin- 
tendents, supervisory and teaching staffs 
had to act fast in providing housing, deter- 
mining courses needed and ordering equip- 
ment. In addition, such details as hiring 
teachers, installing equipment and setting 
up a curriculum had to be handled. 

Data brought together by the Educa- 
tion Department prior to the enactment of 
the National Defense Education Act proved 
very valuable in facilitating prompt action. 
The available data resulted from work pre- 
viously done to assist in planning the pos- 
sible location of area vocational school pro- 
grams to be conducted under local public 
education units. The State Departments 
of Commerce and Labor were also a great 
help in providing pertinent information on 
the defense industries and the need for 
highly skilled technicians in the State. 
Thus information was readily available 


with which to determine where programs 
which met the requisites of Title VIII 
might be started. 

It can be concluded that New York State 
Public Schools have met a challenge pro- 
vided under the provisions of Title VIII 
of the National Defense Education Act by: 

1. Extending vocational education pro- 

grams to youth and adults within 


areas of the State not previously 
served 


N 


Providing the kinds and amount of 
instruction high school youth and 
adults need to be employed in techni- 
cal occupations necessary for Na- 
tional Defense 


The program is being administered by 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Instructional Services (Voca- 
tional Education) and supervised by Frank 
P. Johnston, Director of the Division of 
Industrial Education, and the staff of the 
Bureau of Trade and Technical Education 
assisted by the Bureau of Occupational 
Extension and Industrial Services. 





FROM A FAR COUNTRY: Korean school administrators, recent visitors to the Education 
Building in Albany, are shown in the Regents Room with, seated, G. Challiss Franklin, general 
supervisor of secondary education; Commissioner Allen, and Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate 
Commissioner for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Education, State Education Department. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Homemaking Units Meet Local Needs 


S' CCESSFUL CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 
practices reported to the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education are being de- 
veloped to help meet clearly identified 
needs of the local student body and com- 
munity. Homemaking teachers throughout 
the State are exploring with the curriculum 
coordinator, school administrator or guid- 
ance counselor ways in which the home- 
making education curriculum can more 
effectively focus on actual concerns of stu- 
dents. In over 30 communities lay advisory 
committees for homemaking education as- 
sist teachers and administrators in pin- 
pointing concerns of youth and adults that 
need to be considered in planning educa- 
tion for home and family living. 

In several communities the increasing 
number of students preparing to work di- 
rectly after high school and planning to 


marry early suggested to homemaking 
teachers and guidance counselors that a 
course could be developed to prepare the 
individual for living away from home for 
the first time, selecting suitable clothing 
for the job, making new friends and living 
within his income. To afford this opportu- 
nity, the first and second half of home- 
making 2 has centered on housing problems, 
clothing on a budget, selecting a dwelling 
and making it attractive at low cost. 

Homemaking 5, offered for one-half unit, 
has provided helpful information on per- 
sonal, social and family relationships, as 
well as actual experiences with manage- 
ment problems of the young family. 

A one-half ynit in homemaking 5 has 
been offered in some other communities to 
seniors or more mature juniors who could 
not plan for any other courses in home- 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE at Hudson Falls discusses homemaking curriculum adaptation. 
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making before this time. The values of this 
course exist in the fact that it centered on 
the living problems of the first year college 
student. These problems were in the areas 
of personal management, boy-girl relations, 
parent-teenager relationships and prepara- 
tion for living away from home. 

Many students who plan to marry directly 
after high school or take jobs without fur- 
ther formal education may take a basic 
three-unit sequence in homemaking which 
includes homemaking 1, 2 and 3. The 
realistic learning experiences are aimed at 
building knowledges, understandings and 
skills that intelligent homemakers and citi- 
zens need for living today. Areas in which 
learnings are developed are selecting and 
using equipment for the home, conserving 
energy in homemaking tasks and planning 
for wise use of time, building effective 
husband-wife and parent-child _ relation- 
ships, understanding child development and 
care, using resources of the community to 
supplement family resources and develop- 


ing values that will guide decisions made 
by the individual and the family members. 

As teachers and others who are respon- 
sible for the improvement of quality of 
homemaking education study the follow- 
ing State curriculum guides and the over- 
view of courses given in the Principals’ 
Handbook on Examinations and Creden- 
tials, many other local adaptations to serve 
youth and adults of local communities may 
be brought to the foreground. The cur- 
riculum guides may be found in the files 
of the homemaking center in each school. 
In the event they are not available, write to 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education 
for needed copies of Planning Guide 
Homemaking Education (total program) ; 
Educating Tomorrow's Homemakers (a 
guide for homemaking 3) ; Building Happy 
Homes (a guide for homemaking 5); 
Focus on Living (a guide for 7th and 8th 
grades), and Educating Youth for Personal 
and Family Living (a guide for one-half 
or one unit in family living). 





Regents Act on Appointments 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
October 30 made a number of appointments 
and reappointments to State boards, com- 
mittees and councils. 

Richard J. Heidelberger, Hempstead, was 
reappointed to the State Board of Exam- 
iners of Architects for a term of three 
years beginning November 1, 1959. 

Conway L. Todd, Rochester, was ap- 
pointed to the Siate Board of Examiners 
of Architects for a term of three years 
beginning November 1, 1959, to succeed 
Donald Q. Faragher, Rochester. 

Harold G. Seashore, New York, and 
S. D. S. Spragg, Rochester, were reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Psychologists for three-year terms begin- 
ning November 1, 1959. 
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John W. Ferree, New York, was ap- 
pointed to the School Health Services Coun- 
cil to fill the unexpired term, ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961, of Franklin M. Foote, New 
York, resigned. 

Ethel C. 


appointed to the Regents Question Com- 


Torgeson, Poughkeepsie, was 


mittee in English for a term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, succeeding Winnifred Rams- 
dell, Massena, resigned. 

Frances Bliven, Geneseo, was appointed 
to the Regents Question Committee in 
Homemaking for a term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, succeeding Mary G. Viverette, 
Newfane, resigned. 

Harold K. Hochschild, New York, was 
reappointed to the Historic Sites Council 
for five years beginning October 1, 1959, 
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Summary of Commissioner's Decisions 


— OF THE COMMISSIONER UN- 
der section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScHOOLs are listed below. 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION (teach- 
ing) —BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license) — 
APPEAL (laches) 

Appeal from denial of satisfactory rating in ex- 
amination for license as chairman of depart- 
ment in social studies in day high schools — 
appellant guilty of laches — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Jess Witchell, Decision No. 6682 


NEW YORK CITY—TEACHERS (substitutes) 
(license) (prior service credit) — EXAMINA- 
TION (written) 

Appeal from denial of license as substitute 
teacher of English in day high schools because 
of unsatisfactory record — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Jessica T. Roberts, Decision No. 6683 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) (dis- 
tance) — APPEAL (laches) 

Appellant seeks transportation to nonpublic 
school where distance is 12 miles — appellant 
guilty of laches — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Pauline R. Fischer, Decision No. 6690 


TRANSPORTATION (public school)  (dis- 
tance) — APPEAL (laches) 

Appellant seeks transportation to public school 
where distance is 2.9 miles — appellant guilty of 
laches — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Catherine Henn, Decision No. 6691 


BIDS (advertisement) (public works) — CON- 
TRACT (public works) 

Successful bidder delivered bid to secretary of 
superintendent who inadvertently placed bid on 
wrong desk — bid of successful bidder was read 
the day after the advertised date through this 
clerical error —any person present at stated 
time and place is agent of board of education 
for purpose of receiving bids — respondent re- 
quired to award contract to lowest responsible 
bidder — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Harry Hoyle Contracting Co., Ine., 
Decision No. 6692 


TRANSPORTATION (public school) — DES. 
IGNATION (school) —EDUCATION LAW, 
§ 2045 

Transportation ordered to Hempstead High 
School provided such school has been des- 
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ignated for the attendance of secondary pupils 
pursuant to Education Law, § 2045. 


Matter of Ethel Burt et al, Decision No. 6693 


TAXES (assessment, levy and _ collection) 
(equalization) —CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(taxes) (board of education) — EDUCATION 
LAW, §§ 2506, subd. 2, 3505 

Appellant seeks adjustment of 1958-59 school 
tax — preparation of tax bills done by city 
under Education Law, § 2506, subdivision 2 — 
tax rate determined August 15, 1958 and tax 
bills completed August 30, 1958— school dis- 
trict not required to use equalization rates 
under Real Property Tax Law, § 1314 (formerly 
Education Law, § 3505) except upon own de- 
termination or request of three or more tax- 
payers — equalization rates have never been 
used in this district — request for use of equali- 
zation procedure received August 18, 1958 — 
13,000 tax bills had been prepared when board 
met to consider request —complete recompu- 
tation of tax bills would have entailed con- 
siderable expense — requests for use of equali- 
zation procedure must be timely — no statutory 
procedure for credit for 1958-59 “ overpay- 
ment”—even though appellant acted with 
reasonable dispatch, taxes were not “ unlawfully 
assessed, levied and collected ” within the mean- 
ing of the Real Property Tax Law, § 1316, sub- 
division 3— appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Bayliss, Decision No. 6694 


BALLOT (recount) (blank, spoiled, void) 
Recount of ballots resulted in a tie vote on 
proposition — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Hugo Maria Kellner, Decision No. 6695 





Change School Names 


The Board of Regents at its October 
meeting approved the following changes in 
school names: Carthage Central School, 
Carthage, to Carthage Central Junior- 
Senior High School; Dominican Juniorate, 
Brooklyn, to St. Albert High School; 
Dryden-Freeville Central School, Dryden, 
to Dryden Central School; North Tarry- 
town High School, North Tarrytown, to 
Sleepy Hollow High School, and St. Barna- 
bas School, New York, to St. Barnabas 
High School. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT EDUCATION 





Parents Initiate Useful Study 


Home, school and community standards 


Myra DEH. Wooprurr 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development 


and Parent Education 


ANY PARENTS ARE DEEPLY CONCERNED 
M about the early social development 
of their fifth and sixth grade children and 
the difficulty they as parents have in taking 
a firm stand with their own children in 
matters important to them. The public 
anxiety about teenagers makes them feel 
they must do something to ward off the 
danger for their own growing youngsters. 
It was this problem that led the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Murray Avenue 
School, Larchmont, to initiate a program 
of exploring the basic home, school and 
community standards of the parents in that 
district. 


How does your child "HELP"? How de you handle 
he : MO aaa back 


terfere 


on child behavior explored by 


enthusiastic local group 


During the school year 1958-59 the fol- 
lowing program was conceived, developed 
and brought to an amazing peak of achieve- 
ment by the Parent Education Committee 
of the association with Mrs. Lester Ilgen- 
fritz, associate in parent education at the 
Rochelle, as 


leader. The program was financed in part 


Guidance Center in New 


through the regular allotment for adult edu- 
cation in the board of education budget. 
For the past 15 years a sum has been allo- 
cated in this board’s budget to allow each 
of the six schools in the district to have 
professional leadership for a parent edu- 
cation series at least once a year. The 
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Photo by Rita Grunbaum 


PARENT EDUCATION Committee presents survey findings at a meeting held with parents. 
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Murray Avenue PTA voted to meet the 
additional cost of the project from its own 
budget. 

In order to study the problem two series 
of six discussions were held. The class 
mothers of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades met together to consider issues, 
basic goals and methods of developing 
sound social behavior in children. Later 
‘the class mothers of kindergarten through 
the third grades met in a similar series to 
consider these issues in terms of the 
younger children. The class mothers’ 
responsibilities were to help determine the 
essential areas of concern of most parents 
in the school. They were also asked to 
keep parents of their grade informed of 
their discussions. The Murray Avenue 
School principal and the teachers were 


asked to participate whenever possible. 


Discussion Series 

Attendance and participation in the dis- 
cussions by the class mothers were main- 
tained at a high level throughout both 
series. Every class in every grade was 
represented by at least one and often two 
After an initial period of 


oS Pir aee 


class mothers. 


STUDENT COUNCIL at Murray Avenue 
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exploring their own concerns as parents 
of children of somewhat the same age, both 
groups settled down to serious thinking 
about what seemed to them important and 
basic in bringing up children in today’s 
world in Larchmont. 

Parents of grades 4—6 discussed: 


@ Health and safety 
Minimum requirements in the 
morning before school, bedtime 
hours, bicyele riding 


© Home 
Regular chores, extra chores 
and opportunities to earn 
money, allowances, homework 
and practicing, manners and 
discipline 


@ School and school related activi- 
ties 

Classroom behavior, lunch- 
room, afterschool sports, social 
affairs, hobbies, organized pro- 
grams of cubs, scouts and camp- 
fire 

@ Social life 
Afterschool visits, behavior in 
the village, parties and boy-girl 
relationships, early physical 
maturation and sex education 


~~ 


Photo by Rita Grunbaum 


School receives report of survey on conduct. 
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Parents of kindergarten through third 
grade discussed: 
® Health and safety 
Bedtime, breakfast, snacks at 


school and afterschool, walking 


to school, bicycles, safety in 
play 

@ Sex education 
Answering a child’s questions, 
“bad” language, experimental 
sex play 

®@ Social life 
Children’s play, friends, quar- 
reling, afterschool visits, man- 
ners, parties 


Faculty Involvement 

The participation of the Murray Avenue 
School principal, one or two teachers at 
each session, frequently the school nurse 
and the reading consultant made it pos- 
sible to bring the school’s point of view 
into the discussions. In addition the pro- 
fessional leader held frequent consultations 
with the principal and the Parent Educa- 
tion Committee. The leader guided the 
committee members to a realization of the 
importance of moving always with the 
knowledge and understanding of their 
principal, keeping her fully informed of 
their plans. 


Preparation of the Questionnaire 

At the close of the series of meetings 
for the class mothers of grades 4 to 6 the 
Parent Education Committee began the 
work of preparing a questionnaire. Its 
purpose was to discover the range of stand- 
ards of conduct at Murray Avenue School. 

The committee was divided into sections 
according to the topics which had been 
discussed as listed above. Each section 
prepared questions related to its assigned 
area. After consultation with the princi- 
pal and the professional leader, the ques- 
tionnaire was developed. Each teacher 
received a copy with a request for sugges- 
tions. The PTA president, the parent edu- 
cation chairman and the principal then 
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took it to’ the superintendent. He re- 
ceived it with enthusiasm and suggested 
it be altered to be answered by the children. 
The questionnaire was revised accordingly. 

The committee then turned to develop 
a questionnaire for the parents of children 
in kindergarten through grade 3. With 


the experience above this was less difficult. 


Response to Questionnaires 

Anyone acquainted with the use of ques- 
tionnaires will be astounded to learn that 
305 out of 562 families of the upper 
school answered and returned the ques- 
tionnaire, and 394 out of 446 families 
responded at the lower school level. The 
tabulating of all these was again a monu- 
mental task for the hard-working commit- 
tee, but it was done. 


Report on Findings of Questionnaire 


To Murray Avenue Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation: 

The findings of the questionnaire are 
a story in themselves. They represent 
the thinking of the children and the par- 
ents of a privileged community on the 
basic problems most families meet while 
children are growing up. The results of 
the questions concerning older children 
were presented to the entire parent and 
teacher group at an evening meeting last 
May. Opportunity was provided for dis- 
cussion by grades in groups of parents of 
boys and parents of girls. Each small 
group was asked to decide upon four ques- 
tions to present to the reassembled audience 
after a half-hour together. In this way 
many individuals had their chance to ex- 
press their feelings and raise questions. 
A similar meeting will be held with all the 
parents of the younger children. 


To the children in grades 4 through 6: 

The questionnaire findings were also 
presented to the student council for dis- 
cussion. Each council representative was 
given a résumé to present to his own class. 
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Questionnaire Findings 

In the questionnaire, the greatest diver- 
gence of opinion appeared in teaching chil- 
dren the value and use of money. Very 
few parents tie allowances to helping, ex- 
pressing the strong feeling that children 
should do this as family members. How- 
ever, a great many children are paid for 
big occasional jobs as they grow older 
and are encouraged to save for something 
important to them. 

The greatest anxiety was shown by par- 
ents’ responses for the safety of children, 
particularly away from home, for example, 
riding bicycles, contacts with strangers, 
dangerous street crossings, matches and 
fire. 

Many parents said they found answering 
the questionnaire stimulating. It was felt 
that the answers reflected not only what 
people do — or what they think they ought 
to do—but a combination of the two. 
There is evidence this year that standards 
have been “ jacked up ” in some areas such 
as being at home for children’s return from 
school, providing more nourishing snacks, 
being less lax in just handling money. 
Leader's Evaluation 

Mrs. Ilgenfritz reports that, “the in- 
trinsic value of the questionnaires lies in 
the fact that they represent the considered 


thinking of a special parent group about 
their own children, in their own commu- 
nity.” The questionnaires should not be 
adopted wholesale by any parent group for 
its own use. In attempting a similar pro- 
gram, any group should first decide whether 
its members are willing to give time and 
energy to develop the thinking of their 
own parent group. 

Finally, from the professional leader’s 
point of view, “ it was an experience with 
an opportunity to work closely with an in- 
terested group of mothers who cared so 
much about what they were doing and were 
so stimulated, not only by their fine par- 
ent education chairman, but by their own 
feeling of significance, that they moved 
courageously into discussion of real prob- 
lems and worked hard to discover areas of 
basic agreement. A library of books and 
pamphlets about the behavior of young 
children was made available to them. In- 
formal reports from these were brought 
into the discussions from time to time. A 
delegation was sent to consult with a favor- 
ite policeman about the behavior and safety 
of children in the village. The groups knew 
they were participating in a responsible 
undertaking and responded with faithful 
attendance and interested, searching dis- 


cussion. 





Bond Issues Approved 


Two bond issues totaling $4,260,000 for 
construction and equipment of school build- 
ings were approved by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting October 30. 

According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 


the district’s real property value. 
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The bond issues approved include the 
following: 

Central School District No. 2, Town of Oyster 
Bay, Nassau County (Syosset), an issue of 
$3,500,000 to construct and equip new junior high 
school; an issue of $350,000 to construct and 
equip addition to existing elementary school 
building, total, $3,850,000 

Union Free School District No. 6, Towns of 
Islip and Smithtown, Suffolk County (Haup- 
pauge), an issue of $410,000 for addition to 


elementary school 
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Citizenship Education Meeting 


TT FOURTH STATEWIDE CONFERENCE OF 
supervisors of citizenship education 
held under the auspices of the Division 
of Secondary Education, State Education 
Department, took place in the State Edu- 
cation Building at Albany on November 
12 and 13. 

Supervisors from 63 central rural schools 
of the State exchanged information and 
received guidance in these areas of citizen- 
ship education: curriculum, instructional 
materials, testing and supervision. The 
previous three conferences were conducted 
for supervisors of citizenship education 
from city and village superintendencies. 

The sessions were opened on the after- 
noon of November 12 with greetings from 
Frederick A. 


Commissioner for Regents’ Affairs, and a 


Morse, Secretary to the 


welcome from Mildred F. McChesney, su- 
pervisor of citizenship education in the 
Division of Secondary Education. The 
members of the conference were divided 
into two groups for their discussions. 
Among those assisting in the discussions 
were Harold Hollenbeck of Gowanda, 
Marcia Chatfield of Cornwall, Samuel 
Polatnick of New York City, Lorraine 
Brundage of the State Department of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Charles Lahey and Robert 
Arnold of State University College of Edu- 
cation at Potsdam. Various members of 
the staff of the Education Department also 
served as consultants. 

Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Higher and Professional Educa- 
tion, addressed the dinner meeting, Novem- 
ber 12, at the University Club on “ The 
Pivotal Place of the Social Sciences,” and 
Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for the State Museum and Science 
Service, spoke at the luncheon meeting on 
November 13 on “ Why Teach the Indians 
in Social Studies.” 
conferees met in a group to ask questions 


That afternoon the 
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of the leaders. Mrs. Catherine M. Firman. 
associate in citizenship education, was 
chairman of this final session of the two- 
day conference. 

Arrangements for the conference were 
made by the members of the citizenship 
education staff of the Education De- 
partment under the direction of Miss 


McChesney. 





Superintendents Meet 

The annual winter meeting of the New 
York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents of Cities and Villages will be held 
in Syracuse on December 11. Commis- 
sioner Allen will open the morning pro- 
gram with a progress report. Dr. Lorne 
H. Woollatt, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research and Special Studies, and Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Firman, research consultant, will 
report on the Education Department’s 
Quality Measurement Project. 





Recent Reprints 

Objectives for Elementary Education 

Bright Kids 

Historic Sites of New York State 

Science— A Program for Elementary 
Schools Grades 1-6 

Handbook 13, Professional Education, 
Vursing 

Improving Guidance Service in High 
Schools 

New York State Junior High School 
Survey Test in Citizenship Educa- 
tion 


Our Daily Words 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Proceedings of the Eighty-Ninth Con- 
vocation of the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New 
York 

This booklet contains the complete, il- 
lustrated account of the proceedings of the 

Convocation held on April 25, 1958. 


Machine Transcription Syllabus 

This syllabus has been prepared pri- 
marily as a guide for the development of 
a one-year, one-unit terminal vocational 
course, although provision has been made 
so that machine transcription may also be 
offered on a one-semester, half-unit basis. 


It is designed to meet the educational needs 


of students interested in preparing for 
office positions where transcribing ma- 
chines are used to handle most of the 


business correspondence. 


A Uniform Educational Program for 
Machine Transcription 
Compiled for use in grades 11 and 12, 
this manual consists of 180 original letters 
designed to introduce the basic knowledge 
of punctuation English 


needed for occupational competency. 


and essentials 


Retail Store Management Series 
Financial Control and Planning 
Function 
Credit and Collection Policies 
These booklets are planned for use in 
adult courses in the retailing field. They 
are particularly designed to aid the small 
retail businessman. The series will cover 
the major areas where education and train- 


ing in current techniques are needed. 


Books for High School Readers 
Books which teenage pupils read and 


like are emphasized in this bibliography. 
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Guide for Prospective Teachers of Trade 
Shop Subjects 
Among the subjects discussed in this 
pamphlet are the selection and preparation 
of trade shop teachers, the professional 
and certification for 


education program 


teaching. 


Henry Hudson and the Dutch in New 
York 
As part of the New York State “ Year 
of History *; 


been prepared to provide teachers with 


celebration this booklet has 


convenient information for use in their 


Material has been drawn from 


classes. 
original sources and includes many quo- 
documents which are not 


tations from 


readily available to teachers. 


Selected Deep Wells and Areas of Gas 


Production in Eastern and Central 


Vew York 
This report, published by the New York 
State Museum and Science Service as an 
aid to further oil and gas exploration in 
New York State, 


comprising 898 


includes record tables 
wells completed on or 
before January 1, 1957. 


sist of wells drilled for gas to the Oris- 


The tables con- 


kany horizon or deeper and include all 
known exploratory wells drilled outside of 
gas producing or storage fields plus a 
selected group of wells to outline the fields. 
The well locations are shown on accom- 
panying map sections. 

Well records for the western section of 
the State are being compiled and will be 
issued later in a similar publication. It 
is proposed to bring well data up to date 


at periodic intervals. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

Undergraduate years at Edinboro State Teachers College (B.S. in Edu- 
cation, 1936) included employment as caddy, lifeguard, painter, laborer 
and tutor. Mainly he supplemented his Pennsylvania Competitive 
Scholarship — one in each county — by earnings from the six-mile trap- 
line he literally walked back and forth from his home to the college. 

While doing postgraduate work at Penn State, Allegheny College 
and Columbia University (master’s degree in mathematics, 1947) ‘in 
education, physics and mathematics, Frank sandwiched in experience 
as a statistician at Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa., as a machinist — he still 
holds his union card — and 18 years of teaching. 

The latter ranges from substitute teaching in a one-room school- 
house to training associate in prosubmarine war research for the Uni- 
versity of California, division of war research (New York City and the 
Pacific). As a “ Navy certified civilian” on short submarine hauls off 
the west coast for instruction on equipment, his status was akin to war 
correspondent — “they could have shot at me, but I couldn’t fire 
back!” Other experience included being a teacher, coach and assist- 
ant principal at Summit High School, Harmonsburg, Pa., teaching col- 
lege mathematics and physics at Alliance and Allegheny Colleges - 
Army Air Corps physies at the latter — and 10 years as assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Hofstra College. 

Brawny agility attest to Frank’s extracurricular interest in sports. 
Once he played “ hemi-demi-semi-pro baseball and basketball.” An ex- 
golfer — no time now — he still is a swimmer of considerable ability. 
Pool, however, is his “ best sport.” Staunchly crusading, he advocates 
the game as “ ideal for both sexes from teenage through septuagenarian 
years,” e.g., Willie Hoppe. “ There’s no reason why the game should 
be associated with juvenile delinquency.” Once skills are learned, the 
manual dexterity and control involved require no undue physical exer- 
tion, making the game especially challenging in later years. 

After various movings with Frank’s work, the family is settled down 
on Van Dyke Road, Delmar. Ruth Anne Martin and Frank met at a 
teachers meeting in Pennsylvania, mutually attracted by a humorous 
aspect of a Gestalt psychology demonstration which others took very 


solemnly. A Cornell graduate, she is a “ former Latin teacher converted 


to elementary school librarian,” Slingerlands. On occasion she has 
served as consultant to the Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Develop- 
ment. They have two children — Paul — an RPI freshman on a State 
engineering scholarship, and 10-year-old Anne. 


NEBRASKA sod _ house 

where Frank S. Hawthorne 

was born. In doorway are 

his parents, Boone B. and 

Florence Hawthorne, and 
his sister, Neva. 





How Well Do You Know 
FRANK S. HAWTHORNE 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


RANK S. HAWTHORNE CREDITS HIS SEVENTH GRADE TEACHER, BLANCHE 
Rubner, who still teaches in Cambridge Springs, Pa., with influencing 
his decision for a career in mathematics. Two pieces of pupil memora- 
bilia she has preserved indicate he first chose “to be a bricklayer 
because it pays good money and is an honest 
profession.” At grade’s end, however, he 
elected “to be a professor of mathematics ” 
with the responsibilities of “teaching and 
knowing what you are teaching.” Super- 
visor of mathematics education for the De- 
partment since 1956 by “ routine Civil Serv- 
ice methods — taking the examination and 
being appointed from the list,” Frank dryly 
comments he still considers those criteria 
hasic! 
Miss Rubner and his father, Boone B. 
Hawthorne — teacher, lawyer, homesteader 
were his two “ greatest teachers and had 
the biggest effect” on his life. He counts Frank S. Hawthorne 
himself “fortunate to have known them.” 

Descended from an old-line New England family (some relatives 
trace genealogy to Nathaniel), the genial supervisor is proud of, but 
makes no fetish of his background, believing “what you do is more 
important than your genealogy.” Boone, however, is a common family 
name because the Hawthornes were associated with the celebrated 
Daniel in his colonizations and, with Boone, were involved in the early 
settlement of Illinois. His schoolteacher mother, Florence Strawbridge, 
was also a stenographer for the oldtime famed mail-order Larkin Com- 
pany of Buffalo. Both sides of the family were active in the early oil 
days of Pennsylvania but “ never made any money in it.” 

Holder of a lifetime membership in the Sons and Daughters of the 
Soddies (about 1,000 strong) Frank was born, shortly after World War I 
began, in a sod house on his father’s homestead near Hyannis, Grant 
County, Neb. When their children, Neva (now living in California) and 
Frank reached school age, the homesteading Hawthornes returned to 
their native Pennsylvania. 

“Things were rough” when Frank graduated from high school 
in Cambridge Springs in the low depression year of 1932. Yankee ingen- 


uity inherited from resourceful pioneering ancestors met the challenge. 


(Concluded inside back cover) 








